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PREFACE. 



THE present volume, as originally planned, was to 
have included the post-vedic nr Brahmanlc period, 
and to have borne the title of Story of Vtdic and 
Brahmnnic India. The overwhelming mass of 
material, however, made it impossible to keep to the 
original plan, except at the cost ol lucidity, com- 
pleteness, interesting detail, and all the dualities that 
go to make a book with any claim to popularity. 
Nothing remained but to divide the subject-matter 
into the two halves into which it naturally separates, 
and leave the Story of Braknuinic India to follow later 
on. It will embrace the results attained by the Study 
of the Atharva-Veda, the Brihmanas, the Upanishads, 
the Laws, and a synopsis at least of the gicat epics. 

Z. A. R. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST. 

«. M 1 mw the hlwt. hoi/ Gunge*, the t<crna!!y r*d»- 

*nl HitnAInyn, Uie binyanfcrwU. with Ihtir wide leafy 

a *<*«»*. in which the d«r*r f 1 rph.ir.li and the white-robed pilgrimi 
ptKtfaUy vftiukr ; ttrungc ly <lrwny flowar* gjrrd at me. with my** 
Ictiem* tu<umng ; guides, won drowl bird* bwrfl into gUd, wild ; 
(Uttering so nbeam* ar»t the awcetty silly Uugli o I apt* tewed me 
playfolly ; and lioua tiistanl paged** came (he pitm* alttisj of pray- 
ing priest*. ..." 1 

ONLY a poet's day-dream ; but how telling each 
feature of the fanciful picture ; and how each quaintly 
worded sentence lifts you out of the screechy, glary 
reality of steam whistle and electric light, till the 
few perfect lines, like the richly patterned flying-rug 
of Oriental story, land you in the very midst of that 
world of mystery and enchantment, of gorgeousnes. 
and twilight, restful at once and exciting, which the 
name India has always represented to the Western 
mind. 



Heme (prose uorkfcX 
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2 . Another world ; a world in itself. That is what 
India pre-eminently is, and therein lies the charm. 
The word has been said and repeated times out of 
number, yet seldom with a full realization of the literal- 
ness and extent of its truth. Not even an attentive 
survey of the map 15 sufficient to impress it on the mind 
anything but vaguely. Comparison and a few figures 
arc needed to create a clear and definite perception. 
Nothing less will convince us that we have to do not 
with a country, hut with a continent, and that we 
can no more speak of the climate, the people, the 
language of India, in the singular, than of those of 
Europe— which it very nearly equals in size. For a 
line drawn from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Ganges gives the distance between Bayonne (on 
the Atlantic coast by the Pyrenees) and Constanti- 
nople; while another, stretched from the northern- 
most angle, just where the Indus turns southwards, 
to Cape Comorin, equals in length that from Arkh- 
angelsk on the White Sea to Naples. Nor would 
the latter line take in, by a great deal, the entire 
length of the Isle of Ceylon, which is itself not very 
much smaller than Ireland. Were we to include the 
extreme Northeast (Assam) and the Indian lands cast 
of the mouths of the Ganges and the Indian Ocean 
—(Burma, Siam, etc.) — we should obtain even more 
imposing parallels; but we are not concerned in the 
present work with more than the great western penin- 
sula,— nor, strictly speaking, with the whole of that ; 
since the beginnings of political and social life and 
the spiritual development in religion and philosophy, 
that are to be our theme, were perfected almost ci> 
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tirdy within the northern half of it. This at various 
periods received divers expressive and significant 
native names, but it is found convenient, in our 
own time, to gather it under the general appclla- 
lion of Hindustan, roughly bordered in the 
south by the VlNDHYA MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
several ridges, which stretches across the continent 
and divides it into two pretty even halves. All that 
lies south of the Vindhyas is no less sweepingly 
designated as DEKHAN. 1 For general purposes this 
simple division, though somewhat arbitrary, does 
excellently well. Even after a careful survey of these 
proportions, it conies home to us with something of 
a shock when we are told that the population of 
India (the western peninsula alone) amounted in 
1872, on the showing of the census taken that year, 
to over 250.000,000 (not including Burma), or about 
one sixth of the entire human race. 

3. But extent and numbers do not alone, nor even 
chiefly, go to produce the imposing impression we 
associate with the name of India. It is the various 
features of its physical geography, and especially its 
mountain scenery, that make of it a vision of glory 
and majesty. Some countries, like Babylonia and 
Egypt, are what their rivers make them. India — 
physically and intellectually is the creation of her 
HIMALAYA. Never was wall of separation more 
towering, more impassable, raised by nature. Scarcely 
an opening along the immense extent of this, the 
most compact and highest range in the world, yields 
a passage to cither the rude winds or ruder peoples 
1 "South Country." ccrrv.|i!ed from " Dakihiciplii." 
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of the North. For age* Erin and Turin might roam 
and fight, and settle and migrate, across and athwart 
that vast table-land of Central Asia, itself the loftiest 
terrace on the face of the earth— and all their random 
waves broke against the stupendous, impervious 
barrier.* Whatever conquering or civilizing swarms 
made their way at various times into the land of the 
Indus, reached it through a few gaps in the lesser 
chains of the Northwest, the HlNDU-KUSlI and the 
SuleTman MOUNTAINS, the passes that Irecame eel- 
ebrated in history under the names of KHAfBAB, 
KukaM, and BholAn. The ruggedne.es and small 
number of even these breaks made such occurrences 
difficult and far between, while the waters which sur- 
rounded the lower half of the continent, being those 
of an ocean rather than of inland seas, for many cen- 
turies served purposes of isolation far more than of 
intercourse. So the great North beyond the moun. 
tains remained a region of mystery and awe, from 
which the oldest native peoples vaguely fancied 
their ancestors to have come down at some time, so 
that some of their descendant tribes were wont, 
even till very lately, to bury their dead with the feet 
turned northwards, ready for the journey to the old 
home, where they were to find their final rest. 

4. Travellers agree that no mountain scenery— 
not that of the Alps, nor any in the Caucasus, the 
Amies, or other famed highlands of the world — is 

1 The level of this taolc-lacd is itself, on a rough average, Vo, COO 
feet above t\c sea. and the Himalaya wall rises 1 0.000 feet above 
that not iodudin£ such eiceptwnnl giants as Mt. Everest. Dhaual» 
* 4 pri aud scojC others, whose peaks tower up to nearly as many feet 
more. (Mt Xverev.-y9.oOi ft.) 
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remotely comparable in splendor and sublimity to 
what the Himalaya offers in almost any of its 
valleys. A continuous ridge nearly double the 
height and five limes the length of the Swiss- 
Italian Alps, with a mountain region depending on 
it, the size of Spain, Italy, and Greece put together 
in a row, and of which one small portion, Kash- 
mir, looking like a nook nestled in the north- 
west comer, is as large asall Switzerland,— surely such 
a ridge gives scope to variety of scenery. VVeare told 
that it is not uncommon to stand on some point, 
from which the eye takes in a semicircular sweep of 
undulating or jagged snow-line with an iridescent, 
opal-like glory ever playing along it, and with peaks 
rising from it at intervals,— “ heaven-kissing hills ” 
indeed ! the least of which i* several thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc, like pillars of ice support- 
ing a dome of a blue so intense as to seem solid : 
while at your feet, forest-clothed and cut by valleys, 
stretch down the lower ridges, which descend, tier 
below tier, in four great terraces, into the liot plains 
of Lower Hindustan. If the spectator had taken 
his station on a summit of the northernmost — and 
highest — ridge, somewhere on the northwest 
boundary of Nepal, the grandeur of the physical 
surroundings would be helped by that of memories 
and associations. He would there be at the very 
core and centre of the divine HimAvat — to use the 
fine ancient name, which means" Abode of Wittier,” 
—the region to which the Aryan Hindu has, for 
ages well-nigh untold, looked with longing and rever- 
ence; for there, on the fairest and loftiest heights 
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he knew, he placed the dwellings of his gods. There 
they were enthroned in serene and unattainable 
majesty ; there they guarded the hidden storehouses 
of their choicest gifts to men : for there lay the 
mysterious eaves of KuVERA, the god of wealth, the 
keeper of gold and silver and other precious ore, and 
of sparkling gems; there, snow-fed and pure, at a 
height of about 15,000 feet, slumber the sacred lakes, 
eternally mirroring in their still waters only the 
heavens and the mountain wilderness that cradles 
them ; and there, too, cluster the springs of the 
great rivers, holiest of things,— the INDUS, and the 
Sutlej, and the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, 
with the most glorious name — “Son of God,” —that 
river ever had. To silch regions, all wildness and 
mystery, all peace and silence, but for the rush of 
torrents and the music of winds and leave*, world- 
weary men and women, longing for the rest and 
beauty of passionless, eternal things, have come age 
after age, and still come, on long pilgrimages, fre- 
quently stretching into years of self-exile in rude 
forcsthcrmitagcs, to drink deep of solitude and 
meditation, and return, heart-healed and renovated, 
to the plains below ; unless— and thrice blessed those 
to whom this is given, — they can stay among the 
mountains and woods, as in the vestibule to a higher 
world, stripped of all earthly clinging*, desire* and 
repinings, patiently and happily waiting for the final 
release. Thus the Himalayas have ever been woven 
into the dee[>est spiritual life of the people whose 
physical destinies they helped to shape. They 
literally bounded their view in every sense, and what 
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lay beyond was the great unknown North, where 
dwelt the Uttara-Kura, the “ remotest of men ” 
—whether the spirits of the happy dead or a fabu- 
lous race enjoying a perpetual golden age of sinless- 
ncss and bliss, cannot be made out with absolute 
clearness — perhaps both. 

5. A review of all the conditions and manifesta- 
tions of India's physical life were needed to appre- 
ciate the entire range of the influence exercised by 
that stupendous chain, which, as it is the main 
feature of India's geography, is also the main agent 
of hrr prosperity. Its eternally renewed, inexhausti- 
ble treasury of snows is drawn on by the whole of 
H indust An through the channels of its noble and 
numerous rivers, its true wealth -givers, which a thou- 
sand branching smaller ridges, dwindling down to 
mere slopes, direct into as many valleys breaking 
the mass into a perfect, nicely graded and dis- 
tributed network. Indeed, the privileged land gets 
more than its share of the great store ; for some of 
its largest rivers— the Indus with its companion and 
later feeder, the Sutlej, and also the Brahmaputra— 
have their springs and a certain length of course on 
the northern side of the watershed, thus bringing 
to their own side much of the rainfall which should 
by rights go to the far thirstier plains of Tibet and 
Bokharia. Nor is it only by storing the moisture 
in its snowdrifts and glaciers, by nursing and feed- 
ing India's infant rivers that the Himalaya benefits 
the land it overshadows and protects: it also secures 
to it the largest rainfall in the world, as far as 
measured to this day, and regulates the '* rainy 
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season/' without which even such rivers would be 
insufficient to ensure the productiveness of a soil 
exposed to torrid heat during mo9t of the year. 
Shut off from the cooling gales of the north, India 
depends entirely on that peculiar form of trade* 
winds known as the MONSOONS, or rather on the 
southwestern monsoon which sets in in June, laden 
with the accumulated vapors exhaled through many 
months by the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean, 
and condensed in mid-air into huge solid banks of 
clouds. These clouds travel with great swiftness 
northward across the atmosphere or hang over the 
land obscuring the light of day, according as the 
violence of the wind rages or abates, until they arc 
dashed against the stony breast of the Himalaya, 
whose elevation infinitely overtops the region of 
drifting vapors. Shattered with the shock, they 
discharge their torrents of rain as would a water- 
filled skin cut open by a rock against which it was 
hurled. The monsoon, being abruptly stopped as 
well a9 the clouds by the double Himalayan wall, 
besides getting involved in the countless narrow 
valleys and winding passes of the intricate highlands 
which lead up to it, combined with the tremendous 
accumulation of electricity, produces the most ter- 
rific thunderstorms of the world -and thus the 
Himalayas detain and confiscate for the exclusive 
benefit of their privileged land the supply of waters 
which cannot sail over their lofty heads, and for 
want of which the great Central Tableland is 
doomed to thirst and comparative barrenness. The 
consequence is that the average yearly rainfalls 
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recorded for Hindustan, according to the most ex- 
act scientific calculations, give well-nigh incredible 
figures: 125 inches in that part of the Penjab high- 
lands which faces the southwest and is exposed to 
the full force of the monsoon : 220 inches in similarly 
situated parts of Bengal ; while Assam, raised on a 
higher tier of the Himalayan platforms, and backed 
more closely by the main ridge, claims the honor of 
owning the largest rainfall in the whole world: 48c 
inches.* Even this tremendous figure is surpassed 
in exceptional years : indeed it was all but doubled 
in the year 1861, for which 805 inches were shown, 
366 inches having fallen in the single month of July. 
But this, again, is a visitation nothing short of a 
public calamity, a* disastrous in its way as the oppo- 
site extreme. 

6. It would seem that failing crops and dearth 
should be evils unknown in a country blessed with 
rivers so many and so noble, and so bountiful a sky. 
Unfortunately, the contrary is frequently the case, 
owing to the extremely uneven distribution of the 
rainfall, excessive in places and insufficient in others. 
Meteorological observations are carried on at 435 
stations in British India. With such a number the 
distances between the stations cannot he very great ; 
yet the figures returned vary as much as though 
they belonged to different climes. Thus in Penjab, 
not a very extensive province, the average fall dwin- 

1 At ill* static** of Cherra-Poonjee. All the tigurcs aad K^califW 
data which, it h hoped, will lend this chapter an authority hep**] 
that of 1 mere general detcripcion, are taken fccea that mine of pre- 
cise knowledge. W. W. Hunter's /a/i>m ENfiirt^tfs Pa*/.*/, Hiu 
wry % W ProJHs'li (second edition. i$S6). 
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dies from 125 inches to 7 and even 5, at the stations 
along the Indus, because they are protected by the 
Suleiman range, which breaks the force and direction 
of the monsoon, being attacked by it not in front, 
but sideways, and, so to speak, indirectly. The same 
causes — t.c., the disposition of the various mountain 
ridges and spurs— interferes with the even distribution 
of rain all over Dekhan no less than Hindustan. Thus 
it is that the same year not infrequently brings both 
floods and drought, crops and whole villages being 
swept away in one province, while in another noth- 
ing has come up at all, with the uniform result — 
famine and frightful mortality — not to speak of such 
season* when the southwestern monsoon itself, for 
some unknown reason, totally fails at the appointed 
time, or comes along feeble and unsteady. And as 
everything in India seems to affect an extravagant, 
scale, so a year of famine, even local, is attended 
with horrors well-nigh indescribable, for with a 
population so dense, and. as a rule, so poor and 
improvident, the ravages of actual starvation arc 
doubled by its attendant diseases, and deaths are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. With truly 
Oriental resignation and apathy, the people look to 
the Government for relief, and, when the calamity 
gets beyond the possibility of help, die without < 
word, as they stand, or sit, or lie. The annals of 
India from the time it came tinder British rule show 
a stririg of famines, separated by intervals of no 
more than from three to eight years, seldom ten, 
and lasting quite frequently over a year, even as 
long a% three years. Some arc limited to particu- 
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lar provinces, but only too many arc recorded as 
general. 

7. Of these, the most widely spread and most 
prolonged that India ever experienced, was that of 
1876-78. The southwest monsoon failed in 1873, 
and again ill 1876; and in this latter year the north- 
cast monsoon, — which sets in in October, and is at 
best a poor resource, coming, as it does, not across 
an ocean but an inland waste, and being, moreover, 
intercepted by the Himalaya. — proved even less 
efficient than usual. The main crops had perished 
in the drought of 1875, and this disappointment fin. 
ished the rest. Nor did the summer of 1877 bring 
relief, for the southwest monsoon failed for the 
third time, and though the autumn monsoon, for a 
wonder, did arrive laden with some goudly showers, 
the Curse was not removed from the land until a 
normal rainfall once more visited it in June, 1878. 
All these years the people died — of starvation, of 
cholera, of hunger-fevers; mortality rose to forty 
per cent, above the usual rates, and as the number 
of births greatly diminished at the same time, and 
the normal proportions were not restored until 1880, 
the total of the population was found in this year to 
have actually decreased during the last four years, 
instead of increasing at a moderate but steady rate, 
as is the case wherever the normal law of life-statis- 
tics is undisturbed and the number of births exceeds 
that of deaths. To give one palpable illustration of 
the ghastly phenomenon, we will borrow the record 
for the single province of Madras from a content- 
porary work of the highest authority and reliability ' : 



' w. W. Hunter’s. The InJtan Empire, et*. 
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“In i$76. wbc# famine. with its companion, cholera, utis already 
beginning to bo (dt, the Urb reghlcrvil in Mai Iris numbered 
632. Hj, M»d the ilctths 6S0.3S1. In 1977. the year of famine, the 
births fdl to <477,447. "hile the dtnth* nwo t> 1,336,312 In J&yS 
the result* of tli« famine showed them wires Ivy a still further mine* 
tico o i the Wltftt to 348,346, ipkI by the Hill high numbrr .>f Bu> t <y*t 
death?. la i&?7 the births recovered to 476 .J 0 ?. ntill below the 
average. and the death* dlmlm.hcil to 541,133. Tlttrt hi; 11 ** Wl ’ 

only approximaM*. hut they icn« to show huw long the result* of 

famine axe to tie traced lu the ».ui tfAlUtio* of 1 jkx^iIc.'* 

To complete this appalling picture, it may be 
mentioned that the British Government spent, in 
famine relief, during the three tragic years, 1876-78, 
11,000,00) pounds sterling ~ 55, 00o,000 dollars, in 
actual cashout of pocket, not including the negative 
expense in loss of revenue In September, 1 877, 
2,600,000 persons were supported by the Govern- 
ment in Madras alone; of these, a few over 600.000 
were nominally employed on works, and nearly two 
millions wcic gratuitously fed. It is asserted that 
this last tremendous visitation has been a lesson 
to the British Government that will not fail to bear 
beneficent fruits, in the shape of more numerous and 
better means of communication, an increase in the 
acreage under cultivation, for which there is, fortu- 
nately, still a large margin, and various lesser local 
measures, — a combination which is to make up for 
the unequal distribution of the rainfall by a prompter 
am! more even exchange and distribution of the 
earth# products between the different provinces 

8. The Himalayas, with their immense sweep and 
elevation — reaching, in the higher edges, an average 
of 19,000 feet, a height equal to the lower half of 
the atmosphere, are apt to monopolize one’s powers 
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of attention, and to fire the imagination to the ex- 
elusion of the many other chains of mountains that 
cut up the Indian continent into numerous largcrand 
smaller divisions. Yet some of them arc very con- 
siderable, and, on a lesser scale, influence the climate 
and conditions of life of their respective regions 
much in the same way that the giant-ridge of the 
north docs those of the entire continent. After the 
fourth and lowest of the Himalayan terraces has 
sloped down Into the low, hot riveriand which, with 
only a slight swelling to serve as watershed between 
the systems of the Indus and the Ganges, stretches 
across from sea to sea, from the mouth of one of these 
royal rivers to that of the other, forming a wide belt 
of plain, the ground slopes up again, southward, into 
the Vindhya range, which, broken up into a num- 
ber of confused chains and spurs interposes its 
broad wild mountain belt between the more properly 
continental Hindustan and the tapering, peninsular 
Dekhan. Although of a more — or rather less— than 
moderate elevation (averaging from IJCO to 4000 
feet, with no peak to surpass or even equal the 5630 
feet of MT. AliU at its western end), this intricate 
system of “hills," with its exuberant growth of for- 
est and jungle, was very difficult of acccs3 until 
pierced with roads and railways by European 
engineering, forming almost as effective a barrier 
between the northern and southern halves of the 
continent, as the Himalayas themselves between the 
whole of India and the rest of the world, and during 
long ages kept the two separate in race, language, 
and culture. 
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9. A bird's-cyc view, embracing the whole of Dek- 
ban, would show it to be a roughly outlined triangu- 
lar table-land, raised from one to three thousand feet 
above the sea on three massive buttresses of which 
the broad Vindhya ridge is one, covering the base of 
the reversed triangle, while the sides arc represented 
by two chains of unequal height, respectively named 
Western and Eastern Ghats. This name, mean- 
ing “ landing stair s," is particularly appropriate to 
the western chain, which rises in serrated and pre- 
cipitous rocky steeps almost from the very sea, only 
in places receding from the shore .sufficiently to leave 
a narrow strip of cultivable and habitable land. On 
such a strip the wealthy and magnificent city of 
Bombay is built, very much like the Phoenician cities 
of yore, the Gh^ts stretching their protecting wall 
behind them ju.st as the Lebanon did behind Tyre 
and Sidon, the sea-queens of Canaan. Like the 
Lebanon, too, they slope inland, directing the course 
of all the rivers of Dekhan from west to cast. In 
scenery they are much sterner and grander than 
the Vindhya range, which they, moreover, surpass 
in elevation, their average height being uniformly 
about 3000 feet along the coast, with abrupt 
peaks reaching 4700 feet, and nearly the double 
of that in the considerably upheaved southern angle 
of the peninsula, where they form a sort of knot, 
joining the southern extremity of the Eastern Gh&ts. 
This latter range 13 really not a continuous mountain 
chain at all, but rather a series of inconsiderablr 
spurs and hills, interrupted at frequent intervals by 
broad gaps, through which the rivers, fed by the 
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drainage of the Western Ghftts, flow easily and 
peaceably to the sea, known, all too modestly con- 
sidering its size, as the Bay of Bengal. 

10. There was a time when the whole of Southern 
India or Dekhan was 44 buried under forests M ; such 
is the description in which all ancient poets agree. 
It would be vastly exaggerated in the present day, 
for fire and the axe of the husbandman, the timber 
culler, the charcoal burner, have been at work un- 
cheeked through some thirty centuries and have 
revelled in wanton destruction after operating the 
necessary clearing. The most ruthless and formida- 
ble foes of the old virgin forests are the nomadic 
tribes, chips of the ancient aboriginal stock, which 
have escaped the Influences of the Aryan immigra- 
tion and conquest, and lead even now, in their 
mountain fastnesses, the same more than half savage 
existence which was theirs whon'the first Aryan set- 
tlers descended into the valleys of the Indus. These 
tribes have a habit of stopping every year in their 
perpetual wanderings and camping just long enough 
to raise a crop of rice, cotton, or millet, or all three, 
in any spot of their native primeval forest where the 
proper season may find them. They go to work 
after a rude and reckless fashion which sets before us 
the most primitive form of agriculture followed by 
the human race at the very dawn of Invention. First 
of all they burn down a patch of forest, regardless 
of the size and age of its most venerable giartts, and 
as they do not care for the extent of the damage, 
and certainly do not attempt to limit the action of 
the fire, it usually runs wild and devours many square 
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miles in addition to the clearing actually wanted for 
cultivation. Then comes the breaking up of the soil 
thus summarily reclaimed, for which purpose almost 
any implement seems good enough. It is only a few 
tribes that know the use of a rough sort of antedilu- 
vian plough. Most of them content themselves with 
a bill-hook, a spade, or a hoc pick; nay, a common 
stick sometimes is sufficient to scratch the surface of 
the soil with — which is all that is needed ; the seed 
is then laid in the shallow furrow, sometimes covered 
up and sometimes not, and the tillers sit down confi- 
dently to await results. Now a rich virgin soil, fer- 
tilized with fresh ashes, has quite enough of such 
treatment and a tropical rainfall to yield a return 
from thirty- to fifty-fold. Not infrequently several 
crops are raised simultaneously and on the same 
patch, by the simple process of throwing rice, Indian 
corn, millet, oil seeds, and cotton into the ground 
together, and gathering the crops successively as 
each ripens in its own season. No wonder that the 
nomads prefer such easy and remunerative culture 
to the laborious routine of regular farm work on 
partially exhausted soil. They do sometimes at- 
tempt to get a crop off the .same clearing two or 
even three years in succession, but these experiments 
seem only to confirm them in their own easier and 
more attractive method. 

it. It is only of late years that these lawless pro 
ccedings have encountered some resistance. It is a 
fact scientifically established that the wholesale de- 
struction of forests is attended by baleful results 
to the country where it takes place, the worst of 
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which arc a perceptible change of climate and de- 
crease in the average of the rainfall. The under- 
ground moisture attracted by the roots which it 
feeds, being deprived of the protecting shade, dries 
op and evaporates; the air neccaurily becomes 
drier and colder or hotter, according to the latitude, 
from exposure to the severe northern blasts or the 
scorching southern sun, while, the large mass of 
moist emanations which a forest contributes towards 
the formation of clouds being cut off, the denuded 
district no longer supplies its own rain, but entirely 
depends on passing clouds and storms. These re- 
sults would be particularly fatal in tropical India, 
living under continual dread of droughts, not to 
speak of the immediate pecuniary loss represented by 
the annual destruction of thousands of gigantic 
valuable timber-trees. This loss is greatly increased 
when we remember that many tropical trees bring a 
considerable income without being cut down ; these 
arc the gum-trees, with their rich yield of caoutchouc, 
lac, and other gums.' The British Government at 
last awoke to the absolute necessity of taking vigor- 
ous measures for the preservation of the forests still 
in existence and. as far as possible, the gradual re- 
stocking of those hopelessly thinned or partially 
destroyed. Twelve million acres of forest land are 
now “ reserved," i. t., managed as state property by 

1 Lac a not exactly a gem. although It looks anti « counted it one. 
It ii the neinoiu mxretim of an insect, which forma abundant in- 
cruuatiora nnaimt (lie (tranche* of romtu trees. Bnt without th? 
tree* vie vfconM not Imve the gum ; to it it at rnticb an article of 
forest wealth a* the ml vegetable guait. 
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special state officers; in these reservations, which 
arc carefully surveyed, nomadic cultivation and cat- 
tie-grazing arc strictly forbidden, timber-cutting is 
limited by several regulations, and the exuberant 
growth of tropical creepers is ruthlessly cut down. 
Even the " open ” forests arc subjected to some con- 
trol, and large patches of forest land have been 
turned into nurseries, to grow the finest kinds of 
timber-trees. 

li. Fortunately such is the bountiful produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and so great was the original 
wealth of forest vegetation, that these measures, 
although so belated, came in time to save, in spite 
of the depredations carried on through thousands 
of years, a mass of timber and woodland such 
as few spots on earth can match or even emulate. 
Virgin forests are plentiful even now, and cover 
vast mountain regions, in the Vindhya belt of 
highlands, and especially in the wildernesses of the 
Western Ghftts, of which the most conspicuous 
feature is the lordly teak, unanimously voted " king of 
forests " and " prince of timber." 1 1 is an indigenous 
variety of oak, which thrives best at a height of from 
three to four thousand feet, and grows in continuous 
masses, absorbing the nourishment of the soil so as 
not to allow any other tree or plant to come up in its 
domain. The only rival of the teak in size and quality 
of timber is the pine— or, more correctly, larch of the 
Western Himalayas, admiringly named “ tree of the 
gods," diva ddrtt (anglicised into “deodar"). It is 
even more aspiring than the teak, and docs not reach 
its full grandeur and beauty lower than six thousand 
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feet above the sea; but in that elevated region a 
trunk of from twenty to twenty-five feet in circuits 
fercncc is no rarity* and such is the height to which 
the tree shoots up, that with this thickness of trunk, 
it gives the impression of slimness. It was as famous 
in its way as the cedars of Lebanon, and ancient 
writers tell us that Alexander the Great used it to 
build his fleet. But the Himalaya has, over the 
Lebanon, the advantage of being far out of the way 
of armies and conquests, and therefore still wears 
its royal forest crown unimpaired, while the Leb- 
anon stands almost denuded, and only an occasional 
solitary tree tells of its former glory. 

13. But, valuable and majestic as these two forest 
kings arc, they arc far eclipsed, both in beauty and 
dimensions, by a native tree, which may be consid- 
ered the most characteristic of Indian vegetation. It 
belongs to the family of fig-trees, to which the soil 
and climate of India are so congenial that it is repre- 
sented, in different parts of the continent, by no less 
than a hundred and five varieties. This particular 
variety, specially known as M Indian fig-tree M {Ficus 
Indud) % surely may claim to be admired as the 
paragon not only of its own species, but ofall vegeta- 
tion without exception. It takes so influential and 
prominent a place in the life, both physical and moral, 
of India, and is moreover such a marvel of nature, 
that a description of it is not out of place even in 
a necessarily brief sketch, and we may as well bi'rrow 
that given by Lassen in his monumental work 1 : 

1 Ckr. India kt 2d ed. t val. fc f pp, 

301 ff. 
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" The Fi(H$ Mira is probably the most astounding piece 0# vege- 
tation on the face of oar earth. From one ningle nxH It produces i 
tart green temple of mnny half*. with cool, *hady tKiU'ern Impervious 
to the light, and won* crated cxprcsdy and exclusively for t he par- 
|k«o of applying fthetccrleu primeval humanity with ready-uude 
dwcQiajp. For ueicLei U its wood o t much use, cor arc its fruits 
eatable for man, and if it inspires the Hinds* and their rright»rs 
with a profound veneration, it is owin’ to the surpassing marvel of 
its well-nigh pictensatcja) growth, its indestructible duration and 
everlasting self-renewal ; to which traits the mysterious gloom of its 
galleries and avenues adds not a little, yielding a most grateful 
retreat from the torrid dimmer heat. The trunk of the tree, at a 
medente height from the ground, tenches oat into several Moat 
bmbs whkh stretch from it horizontally ; from there, slender about* 
— the s»>c*ncd •* air-root*** — grow dowawjrdi until they finch the 
ground, where they take root, whvrcapon they inCrtM in thicknc** 
and beeura* strong support* for the m«*bcr4iroh. Tile rentrel trxnk 
repeats the branching oat prooee* at a greater height, and the second 
circle of limbs it its turn scuds «km« a nuenter vf air -roots whkh 
for in an oxter circle of props or pdlars. As the central trunk increases 
in bright, it goes on producing tier upon tie/ of hceirostal limbs, 
and these add row after row to the outer circle of pillars, not indeed 
with perfect regularity, but as to form a grove of kafy halls and 
verdant galleries multiplying Jif inynintm. For this evolution is 
carried on on a gigantic scale. The highest tier of horirontol limbs 
is said to grow vwmrlime* a? an elevation of two hundred feet from 
the ground, and the whole Mmiture i* crow-nod with the dome of 
verdure in whkh the central trank finally culminates,’ * The leaves, 
which grow very clow together, are five inches lung by three and a 
half brood, and their fine gre-a color pleasantly con treat with the 
small red fig*, which, however, are not eaten hy men." 

Such is the tree, more generally known under its 
popular name of banyan than under the scientific 
one of Ficus Indica , 1 the tree which, together 



1 This name is supposed to come freon the fact thnt the tree wfct 
carried westward by Iliadu tradesmen calkd This 

accounts fur its being found in pliers nlong the Persian Gulf. in jxirts 
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with the Ganges and the Himalaya, completes the 
picture of India as evoked in a few apt strokes 
the poet’s fancy (sec p. 1). To the elephants that 
wander majestically among its shady walks, and the 
apes that laugh and gambol in its airy galleries, we 
must add the noisy parrots and other birds of no 
less flaming plumage, but softer voice, and to these 
numerous and playful denizens the berries or small 
figs disdained by men yield grateful and sufficient 
food. It is needless to mention that these trees 
grow singly, not in forests — since one evidently is 
in itself if not a forest, at least a grove of consider- 
able size. How large, indeed, can scarcely be realized 
without the help of a few figures. Fortunately 
many have been accurately measured, and several 
have attained historical celebrity. Thus the central 
trunk of one handsome banyan-tree near Madras is 
known to have been twenty-eight feet in diameter, 
and to have been surrounded by a first circle of 
twenty-seven secondary trunks, each about eleven 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, and after that by almost innumerable 
others, of decreasing stoutness. The largest known 
banyan tree had over thirteen hundred large trunks, 
and three thousand smaller ones. Armies of six or 
seven thousand men have frequently been encamped 
in its bowers, and it was seen afar as a solitary green 
hillock, until a violent hurricane half destroyed it in 
17S3. Besides which, being situated on an island in 

ot Arabia (Yemen), and aven ol Afrieo, although In natire Mod i- 
cm|&aii<>ll< the Indian Continent, "here it llirtto in all |«>iinee*, 
e.tept the tiMe-lnm) o' l*kh>n. 





7.— CL\S*JNO ROOTS OF THE WIOM7IA (IN MIL HIMALAYAN 
rowers). 



reduced to a skeleton of its former glory. VVhai 
may be its agc f no one can tell. Five hundred years 
arc historically recorded. But these trees may get 
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to be thousands of years old for aught we can know 
or prove. For since each new trunk, after it has 
become firmly rooted and has reached a certain 
average of thickness, inherits the parent trunk's 
capacity of branching out into horizontal limbs 
which in their turn drop root*tcndrils into the 
ground, and consequently absorb the nourishment 
of ever new soil, there is practically no reason why 
the multiplying process should ever stop. It is no 
wonder that almost every village in Hindustan has a 
banyan-tree which it holds as sacred as a sanctuary. 

14. The companions of Alexander who enthusi. 
astically admired the banyan-tree and gave it its 
name of 41 Indian fig-tree," leave it uncertain whether 
they included under that name another variety, 
which has obtained an even greater renown and im- 
portance from the fact that from the oldest times it 
has been, as it still is, the sacred tree of Indian 
religion This is the Ficus Rcligiosa, very well 
known under its pretty native and popular names of 
Askwttha and Pippcila. It is frequently planted 
next to a banyan so as to have them mix their 
foliage and stems, from a superstitious notion that 
they are of different sex and their growing together 
is an emblem of marriage. The contrast between 
the large, massive leaves of the banyan, and the 
light, brilliant, continually vibrating foliage of the 
pippala is striking and grateful to the eye. The 
pippala does not reach the stupendous dimensions 
that the banyan does, nor are its trunks as numer- 
ous. Hut it has a way. wherever a seed is acciden- 
tally dropped on top of another tree — say a palm 
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tree — or a building, to sink several fibrous shoots 
through the air down into the ground, and thus in 
time, when these shoots have thickened and hard- 
ened into trunks, to entirely encompass tree or 
building, turning it into a most picturesque and at 
first sight puzzling object. Although the ashvattha 
alone Is professedly held sacred, it is a crime to 
destroy or injure either of the two; both indifferently 
shelter in their verdant halls altars and images of 
gods, as well as the performance of sacrifices and the 
pious contemplations of holy hermits. Still, where 
neither banyan nor ptppala is familiar, villagers 
usually pay a certain homage to the largest and 
oldest tree within their radius, no matter of what kind ; 
and it is not the native trees alone which thrive and 
expand under that wonderful sky, but those which 
India shares with Europe and other moderate climes 
also attain dimensions unheard of elsewhere. Thus 
Anquctil Duperron mentions having on one of his 
tramps through the Dekhan enjoyed a noonday rest 
under an elm tree which could cover over six hun- 
dred persons with its shade, and adds: 

•• On* n »•*•*». in India ihwr tree*. under who** «hid* frntet 

lew while away the hciltat line uf the day. They ox* there such 
|itjviuifcft uk they carry with llim, ftori drink ihr water of the poxuU 
i»cir which these tree* aie pUiuot ; yon mx there sellers of fried t\ve 
md fruits in a small way, and crouil« of mruanil h«^^«.fn« varkms 
ports c4 the country. 

15. The same exuberance confronts us in almost 
any specimen of India’s vegetation. Plants that 
grow elsewhere and in India also arc sure to reach 
here extraordinary size and to be amazingly produc- 
tive. Thus the bamboo, so plentiful in China and 
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other countries of Eastern Asia, attains in India a 
height of sixty feet, and has such enormous leaves 
that a herd of elephants can lie concealed in a bam- 
boo plantation. The banana, which grows wild in 
parts of India and thrives under the lightest cultiva- 
tion all over the continent, seems to bear its luscious, 
nutritious fruits in even greater abundance and to 
be more prolific of new shoots from the same root 
than in other apparently as favored climes. When, 
at the end of the year, the long bearing stalk lias 
been eawnl of its golden burden and cut down at the 
ground, some 180 new stalks spring up in its stead, and 
the yearly amount of fruit produced by a plantation 
of these plants is 133 times that of the same space 
planted in wheat. 1 Nor is the bread-fruit tree want- 
ing in this array of tropical vegetable treasures, and 
as to palms, no lc:;$ than forty-two varieties wave 
their graceful crowns over the bewitching landscapes 
of both Hindustan and Dekhan, and of these most 
arc a source of wealth even more than ornament. 
Chief among them of course comes the cocoa-palm, 
which, with the manifold uses which every part of 
it, from fruit to root, is made to serve, supplies well- 
nigh all the necessaries of life to many an idand 
where it is the natives* only resource, while in this 
thrice blessed land it is only one of a host. In the 

1 The banana is lb* tan frnit to of the IUe of Jara ami 

the MiUyaa I >,5*1*1*. It ha* t*vcr*l hxal Initial mine*, but the 
ioentific one. adored in botany. .Vu/i/ai/ua i. It improbable 

that it feenu a -Uj»U article of the wry *[xuc aud wholly testable 
diet of Indian pilgrim* and hermit*. ** remarked already by anck&t 
Greek aid Latin writer*; wheinc the name : Jf*r* £v/w*r«vi — 
•' of the 
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interior of the Isle of Ceylon is a forest of cocoa, 
palms numbering eleven millions »>f trees, while in 
Dekhan, along the western coast alone, duty was 
paid years ago on three millions. When to all these 
we add cotton, the sugarcane, and the tea-plant, 
all three natives of India, besides the imported 
cinchona (quinine-tree) and all the native gums, 
spices, and varieties of grains, it really seems as 
though this chosen land had more than its share of 
the good things of creation, and it becomes more and 
more evident that with such a variety of resources 
it ought not to suffer so dreadfully even from pro- 
tracted droughts, and that increase of management 
and improved communications are all that is wanted 
to put an end forever to such horrors as the famine 
of 1876-78.* 

1 Tfci« i% how ! frn-i'ttu* th« coltim plant 111 It— dialer 

on Ini (&. " There aic tree* which grow wild ihc/e. tl* froic whereof 
I. a wool exceeding in beauty and gcolncss that «>f sheep. The 
native* make their clcehe* of this tree-wooL" Of this uuue " tree- 
wool" (the ftacl counterpart. l>y the way. of the l -erman % * Bauox* 
1 mii*~ «*»««)• l hey fthn nude paper to write on. a* wa* known lo 
the Creek* of Alexander’* lim* — Thi ici-ar-canc i« *» much a unlive 
of IniLa thftt we *tiU call iu produce by iln Samkrit same. i.WAr^u, 
later i*kk*ra % but Utglitly corrupted in uur Kuiopcan luiigiagc* 
Lalin laftAfrm, Slavic iskhar % German xmlur % ltalua lumber*, 
Spanivh tsi t<*r % Preach jaw, Engtnh to lue&lmn Arabic 

tuLhxTA ml Fenian iAakar. Even the word •* candy'- -originally 
crystallized. tmr *.j.ftrcut sugar, JHtrt z.tW/— la only a corruption of 
the Sanskrit •• ■ name dedgunting the same ink »e. We find 

wo trucctu lime when the art of manufacturing and 

boiling down asvl clarifying the JAp was unknown in Isdio. although 
c#cour»e the «x*c of Ihe plant must h*»e begun with chewing nttd 
ihaitk« of the nine. as is still done by the natue* of tins Imlu* 
UUnd«-and by children in the SovtUru American Slates and fc^ath 
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16. In so necessarily cursor)' a sketch of India'* 
physical feature* and products, \vc arc forced to 
ignore a vast number of valuable items of her vege- 
table wealth, and may scarcely pause to mention 
even such important plants as rice and indigo. The 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred 
from the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and 
indigenous plants which have just been briefly touched 
upon and a great many more, there is scarcely a 
variety of fruit-tree, timber-tree, food plant, or orna- 
mental plant that Europe ami the temperate regions 
of Asia can boast, but makes its home in India and 
thrives there. Tire cause of such extraordinary 
exuberance is not far to seek: it lies in the great 
variety of climates which in India range through the 
entire scale from hottest tropical to moderately 
warm and even cold. For latitude ensures uni- 
formity of climate only if the land be flat and other- 
wise uniformly conditioned. A mountainous coun- 
try can enclose many climes, with their respective 
vegetations, within a small compass, for the average 
temperature is lowered regularly and perceptibly — 
America —Thai tea should be a native of bulla. not of China, will 
ptuLuUy be * aarpriae t: many ; yet it grows wild in Assam v litre 
it sott*eume< reaches the sire of a large tre« and which is the real 
home of the plant, whence it was introduced i r/.o China where 
there i* n ijaaint legend aboet it : a xtrj stsHw ra* and philosophical 
Yiiutii pr.tice grudged nature the hour* i>f re*, cimaidertng thorn 
wikJed. stolen frocu hi* beloved audit* and tt»cd it attorns One eight 
he got iuto such a rage at hit wretched Inability to concur f the rtamb- 
ness which all his effortscould not prerent from sealing his eyes in 
that lie cut his cyelidi and threw them c* tho earih— where 
struck roots and grew into the lea-plant. that K* and antidote of ths 
il«*l 7 popi 1 ) - 
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one degree to an ascent of from 350 to 500 feet — in 
proportion as the elevation increases; so that a very 
high range is divided into many narrow belts or 
zones, which answer, as to climate and productions, to 
whole countries of entirely different latitudes. The 
position of the various mountain walls and ridges, 
by catching and directing or entirely intercepting 
this or that wind, and the greater or lesser vicinity 
of the sea, also contribute to form patches of local 
climate, and India, being cut up in every direction 
by innumerable ridges and spurs, ranging from 
moderate hills to the highest solid chain in the 
world, abounds in these, so that a complete review 
of her vegetation would really comprise nearly every- 
thing that grows on the face of the earth, from the 
distinctively tropical flora to the oak forests which 
clothe the first tier of the Himalayan terraces, and 
the white-barked northern birch, which marks, as 
with a sparse, uncertain fringe, the 1 xtrente limit of 
mountain vegetation, 

17 . The same variety, and for the same reasons, 
marks the animal creation or fauna of the Indian 
Continent, both wild and domestic. Of the latter 
some animals appear to be indigenous, for instance 
the dog, which still roves wild in packs all over the 
Dekhan and portions of Hindustan. There are, too. 
some particularly hue breeds of hunting dogs, large 
powerful animals, which have been a boast of India 
from ve^r old times, and so valuable as to have fig- 
ured on lists of tribute and royal presents, almost 
like elephants. Herodotus tells us of a Persian 
satrap of Babylon under the Akharincniait kings who 
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kept so many of these hounds, that •• four large vil. 
lagesof the plain were exempt from all other charges 
on condition of finding them in food/' It is thought 
that a very handsome dog, portrayed together with 
his groom on a terra-cotta tablet found in Babylon 
may be a specimen of this I ndian breed. Such too, no 
doubt, were the dogs presented to Alexander, which 
were said to fight Hons. Too well known to be more 
than mentioned is the elephant, the prince of the 
Indian animal world, as well as the fact that there 
are two varieties, one native to Africa and the other 
to India. But to many readers it will be an unfa- 
miliar and amusing detail of rural economy that 
throughout the Himalayan highlands the favorite 
beast* of burden are — sheep and cows! both, how- 
ever, of a peculiar local breed fitted by nature for 
the work. The sheep arc large and strong, and are 
driven, loaded with bags, to the marts on the out- 
skirts of the ranges towards the plains, where in 
addition to their burden— generally borax — they 
bring their own wool to market, being shorn of 
which, they return to their mountain pastures with 
a load of grain or salt. The cow, on the contrary, is 
a small variety, the ydk, which is also useful in a 
double capacity, for it is the happy owner of a par- 
ticularly fine and bushy' tail, which is manufactured 
into a rare and highly prized lacc-likc texture. It is 
a serviceable little animal, sure-footed and enduring, 
which safely conveys even heavy loads up die steep- 
est paths and through the roughest gorges. It a 
comfort to think that this patient servant of man at 
least it well eared for and does not end her life in the 
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shambles, the cow being the one sacred animal of 
India, inviolable in life and limb, and never on any 
account used not only for food, but even for sacrifice. 
Besides, both custom and religion, in accordance 
with the climate and the abundance of choice and 
varied vegetable food, have long discouraged the 
practice of eating meat, and even the sacrifices 
ceased at an early stage of the country's history to 
consist of bloody offerings. For this reason, one 
great object of raising and keeping cattle almost 
vanishes out of sight in India, and domestic animals 
arc chiefly valued for their milk, their wool, and 
their services. 

1 8 . Whenever we think of wild animals in con- 
nection with India, the tiger first presents himself 
to our mind. And well he may, for he is the most 
distinctively national beast, and there is no doubt 
whatever that Hindustan is hit original home, whence 
he migrated into other parts of Asia, both east and 
west. Low hot plains, with tangled jungles to hide 
in, arc his realm ; hence it is that the royal tiger of 
Bengal is the handsomest, fiercest, and altogether 
the most representative specimen of the race. The 
lion was once his rival. The ancient poetry of India 
bears ample witness to the fact ; indeed it is lie, and 
not his more wily and bloodthirsty cousin, who is 
called 4 * the king of beasts.” Alexander the Great 
still found lions in Penjib. where he hunted them with 
the hounds that were presented to him forthc pur- 
pose. But the gradually changing conditions of life, 
the advance of civilization with the attendant de- 
struction of the noble forests where he loved to 
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range, gradually made existence impossible to him, 
until now there arc only a few lion-families left in 
one particular forest tract in the peninsula of 
GujerAt where they are strictly preserved by the 
Government. Not so the tiger. Nothing repressed 
him, and though, no doubt, the jungles of Bengal 
were his first and favorite haunt, he spread west- 
ward as fast as the lion retreated, for the two never 
have been known to dwell within hearing or meeting 
distance of each other. As long as he has plenty of 
antelopes, deer, and wild hogs to feast upon he is 
not a very objectionable neighbor ; in fact he is, in 
such districts, to some extent a protector of the 
native agriculturist, as all those animals arc exceed- 
ingly destructive to crops. When he is reduced to 
domestic cattle, his vicinity is of course troublesome 
and ruinous ; but nothing can express the horror of 
having “a man-eater' 1 in the district, s. a tiger, 
generally an old one, which has once tasted human 
flesh and blood, and thenceforth, from a hideous 
peculiarity of his nature, will not satiate his hunger 
with any other prey. Tigers at all times, unlike the 
lion and most beasts of prey, kill more victims than 
they need for food, and this instinct of sheer killing 
seems to grow fiercer and fiercer in a man-eater. 
Without referring to mere sportsmen’s reports, which 
fhay be suspected of romance and partiality, there 
arc the dry statistic records with such figures as 
thc£e:«io8 persons killed in one place by a single 
t^er in three years; an average of about 80 a year 
destroyed by another in the course of several years: 
thirteen villages abandoned and 250 acres of rich 
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paying land thrown out of cultivation from terror of 
i third; and a fourth, as lately a* 1869, killing 127 
people and stopping a public road for many weeks, 
until an English sportsman killed him. The aggre- 
gate of these isolated cases sums up tremendously. 
Thus, for the single year of 1877. we have a total of 
8 19 persons and 16.137 head of cattle killed by tigers, 
and for 1882—893 persons and 16.517 cattle— which 
reports seem to establish an appalling average. It 
is some satisfaction to place to the credit side of the 
balance, for 1877. 1 S7Q tigers killed by native 
hunters, and 1726 for 1882, which, however, cost 
the Government respectively £3 777 and .£480° in 
rewards. Vet, incredible as it may appear, the loss 
of life from tigers and other wild beasts is as nothing 
compared to that caused by snakes. The serpent tribe 
is perhaps more numerous in India than in any other 
country, and the most poisonous varieties seem to 
have congregated there. The openness of the dwel- 
lings imperatively demanded by the climate, and the 
vast numbers of people sleeping in the open air, in 
groves, forests, gardens, etc. give them chances of 
which they make but too good use. swarming in the 
gardens and seeking shelter in the houses during the 
rainy season. As a consequence, death from snake- 
bite almost equals an epidemic. In that same year 
of 1877, 16,777 human victims perished by this means, 
although .£811 reward were paid for the destruction 
of 127,29s snakes, while in 18S2, 19,5 19 persews were 
reported to have been killed by snakes as compared 
with 2606 by tigers, leopards, wolves, and all other 
wild beasts together. That year ,£148 7 were paid in 
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rewards (or the destruction of 322.421 venomous 
reptiles. 

19. The insect world is not less profusely repre- 
sented than the other divisions of animated creation, 
and though it successfully docs its best to make life 
disagreeable to those who have not sufficient wealth 
to protect themselves by costly and ingenious de- 
vices, it seems ridiculous to mention the tiny nuis- 
ance in one breath with the huge standing disaster 
the country possesses in its tigers and snakes. Be- 
sides, there are two insects which in almost any land 
would be considered a sufficient source of income, 
and which here step in as an incidental and second- 
ary resource. They arc the insect that produces the 
valuable and inimitable lac-dye, and especially the 
silk worm. This latter, like the tea plant, we arc 
apt to hold as originally the exclusive property of 
China, and imported thence into every country 
where it is raised. Yet it appears that it is as 
much an indigenous native of India as of China, 
like several other products, and. among them, that 
most vital one — rice. The mulberry tree, of course, 
La cultivated in connection with the silk industry, 
but by no means universally, as there are many vari- 
eties of the worm which content themselves with 
other plants. That which feeds on the lcavc9of the 
ashvattha (Funs Rtligiosa) is called diva (divine), on 
account of the sacredness of the tree, and very 
highly prized — nor altogether on supentitious 
grounds, for the thread it spins is said to be quite 
equal, if not superior, to that of the mulberry worm, 
both in glossy beauty and flexible strength ; perhaps 
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this may be the effect of a gum-like substance con- 
tained in the sap of both this tree and the banyan, 
and which in both frequently exudc9 from the bark, 
thickens into a kind of caoutchouc, and is gathered 
for sale and use. 

20. Even so brief and cursory a review of India’s 
physical traits and resources would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, 
forages, has been pre-eminently associated with the 
name. To say "India" was to evoke visions of 
gold, diamonds, pearls, and all manner of precious 
stones. These visions, to be just, were made more 
than plausible by the samples which reached the 
west from time to time in the form of treasures of 
untold variety and value, cither in the regular ways 
of trade, from the Phoenicians down, or by that 
shorter road of wholesale robbery which men call 
conquest : and indeed, but for the glamour of such 
visions and the covetousness they bred, India might 
not have seen most of the nations of Europe fight 
for a place on her soil, from a mere foothold to 
whole realms, and might have remained free from 
invasion and foreign rule. Yet, strangely enough, 
it now turns out that her chief and real mineral 
worth lies not so much in the gold and precious 
stones whose glitter fascinated the nations far and 
near, as in the less showy but far more permanently 
useful and inexhaustible minerals and ores: the coal 
fields which underlie most of central Dckhan : the 
natural petroleum wells of PenjAb, Assam, and 
Burma; the salt which both sea and inland salt 
lakes yield abundantly by evaporation, and which in 
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the northeast of Penjab is quarried like any .stone 
from a range of solid salt cliffs, unrivalled for purity 
and extent ; the saltpetre which covers immense sur- 
faces of the soil in the upper valleys of the Ganges; 
the iron which is found in almost all parts of the 
continent; the rich copper mines of the lower Hima- 
layas; — not to speak of various quarries — building 
stone, marble, slate, etc. As for gold, although 
India has always distinctly ranked as a gold-pro- 
ducing country, and many of her rivers have been 
known from oldest times to cany gold, and gold- 
washing has always been going on in a small way 
here and there and everywhere, so that the metal 
probably exists in many places, and very possibly in 
large quantities, yet the industry of gold-seeking 
docs not appear to thrive ; it is carried on in a desul- 
tory, unbusinesslike manner which yields but meagre 
returns. Silver is no longer found anywheie in the 
country, and the famed diamonds of Golconda are 
nothing nowadays but a legendary name, nor arc 
other gems, with the exception, perhaps, of car- 
nclian, onyx, agate, and lapis lazuli, found in much 
greater abundance; either the deposits arc ex- 
hausted, or, more probably, the enormous quantities 
which came out of the country in the way of pres- 
ents, trade, and conquest, and those which still partly 
fill the treasuries of native princes and temples, were 
due to accumulation through the many, many cen- 
turies of India's seclusion, before the land became 
known and open to other nations. 

2t. But all and more than the visionary legends of 
fantastic wealth coupled with the name of India gen- 
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crally, is realized in India’s most southern and latest 
annexed appendage, the Isle of Ceylon. That island, 
about three fourths the size of Ireland, is in very 
truth what the adjoining continent was long erronc- 
ously thought to be : the richest mine in the world 
of the rarest, choicest precious stones of nearly every 
known kind ; independently of and apart from its 
pearl-fisheries, which yield the most perfect pearls 
in existence, surpa<sing even those of the Persian 
Gulf in purity and soft radiance. Nor is the island 
less surpassingly endowed with regard to vegetation. 
The interior is one huge tropical forest, where all 
the palms, timber-trees, gum-trees, spice- and fruit- 
trees of India thrive side by side with those of Europe 
and other temperate zones; the cotton there grows 
to the size of a real tree, and justifies the apparently 
exaggerated accounts of the Greeks (see p. ) ; and 
to all these must be added the coffee-tree which 
grows wild, and the wonderful bread-tree, not to 
speak of the vanilla vine, cinnamon, and other most 
valuable plants, and, of late, the successful tea 
plantations. In its animal creation, Ceylon is not 
less blest: it abounds in most kinds of handsome 
and useful animals, except horses, which arc entirely 
wanting, and is renowned for its breed of elephants, 
the finest and cleverest, though not the largest, in 
India. If to all these advantages we add a soil that 
regularly yields three harvests a year, a glorious and 
most wholesome climate, not afflicted with extreme 
heat, notwithstanding the Island’s position so near 
the equator, but maintained on a mild and pretty 
uniform level by a perfect combination of sea and 
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mountains, and, as a consequence, absence of fever 
and all malarial aflections, we shall understand why 
this chosen spot, which Milton might have had in 
his mind's eye when lie spoke of isles 



" U>*«. Hk« 1" ridi soil v*rim» K«m«. Inlay 
The inulmicil Ixniia ol I he it«e|>." 

has been called the jewel casket and finishing glory 
of India: and we may pre-eminently apply to it the 
name of “ Wonderland of the East," even though it 
assuredly beseems all this peerless portion of our 
habitable earth. 




CHAFFER II. 
THE ARVAS. 



" "'111 <*|| «« u>e sireu c»rsh any uore 
A* *h< vas by the %oci<c& <4 Time ? 

Who imagine* her field, m >hc U y 
In the snn&ine unwofn by the plough ? 

Who think* ** they tkonghe. 

The tribe* who then ro&mct) on her Imui, 
tic/ vigenra*, primitive son* V 

MATTtUVT AeKOCC. from T\* Fusurt. 

i. In a work which undertakes to present, in a 
set of parallel pictures, the history of several nations, 
differing in race, culture, and religion, but covering 
pretty much the same span of the world's age, it is 
at times very difficult to keep them well apart, be- 
cause the influences to which they mutually subject 
one another cannot be ignored, unless wcare willing 
to content ourselves with fragmentary and fanciful 
sketches, leaving a good half of the characteristic 
traits cither indistinct or unaccounted foro This 
difficulty increases considerably when we have to 
do with two nations derived from the same stock, 
and exhibiting such striking affinities, such undenia- 
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ble resemblances as to betray their original identity 
at every turn and make us feel as though we can 
actually grasp and hold fast the time when they 
were as yet undivided, even though that time may 
lie far beyond all calculable bounds of historical 
research. Two such sister nations we have in the 
Aryan Hindus and Eranians. It is impossible to do 
justice to the history and culture of the one without 
drawing the other into the same field of vision and 
comparing the two, — a process which necessarily 
brings out their common origin, by presenting identi- 
cal or similar features, obviously borrowed by neither 
from the other, but inherited by both from a common 
ancestry. It was thus that in a former volume, 
when treating of the Eranians, their culture and 
their religion, we were unavoidably led to trespass 
on the ground reserved for the present work . 1 We 
found it impossible, ** in dealing with the Aryan 
peoples of Fran, to separate them entirely from 
their brethren of India, these two Asiatic branches 
of the Aryan tree being so closely connected in their 
beginnings, the sap coursing through both being so 
evidently the same life-blood, that a study of the 
one necessarily involves a parallel study of the 
other ,” 1 Thus we were actually compelled to stop 
for a brief glimpse at the conditions which regulated 
the existence of the ancestors of both in the period 
that has been called 14 Indo-Eranian,”*./,, the period 
before the future settlers of Erin and the future 
conquerors of India had separated, before they had 

1 See S/rrytf Math, /VrirAw, and chap. |l.-v. 

1 /&*. p. y*. 
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severally wandered into the countries, far distant 
from one another and from the primeval home, of 
which they were to win and hold possession through 
well-nigh countless future ages. 

2. A cursory sketch was sufficient for the compre- 
hension of Eranian history, because the nations of 
this branch soon diverged very widely from the 
parent stock, and went their own separate and 
strongly individual way. Not so the peoples who 
descended into India and settled there. The nations 
of this branch were merely the continuation of the 
mother trunk. They did not break with any of their 
ancestral traditions, but. on the contrary, faithfully 
treasured them, and only in the course of time and 
further migrations, developed from them, not an 
opposition, but a progressive and consistent sequel, 
in the shape of a more elaborate religion and, later 
on, philosophical systems and speculations, based on 
the same principles, which, in ruder, simpler forms, 
had been their intellectual inheritance from the first. 
At the present stage of our studies, therefore, we 
must pause for a longer and more searching retro- 
spect. if we mean to follow out and comprehend the 
long and gradual evolution of the people who, of all 
Orientals, are nearest akin to us in thought, in feel- 
ing. in manner, and in language. By doing so. we 
feel assured that we are reconstructing the past of 
our own race at its entrance on the career of con- 
scious humanity, that we arc teaming how «aur own 
fathers, in incalculably remote ages, not only lived 
and labored, but thought and prayed.— nay, how 
they began to think and to pray. 




THE ASYAS. 5 * 

3. A fascinating task, but not as easy as it would 
seem. For, if learning be a difficult achievement, far 
more difficult is that of ////learning.— forgetting what 
we have assimilated through years of that conscious 
01 unconscious process of absorption which not only 
fills but, so to speak, permeates our brains, moulds 
and shapes them, till our mental acquirements be- 
come part of our being, in fact the most tenacious, 
the most inalienable part of ourselves. Yet this is 
exactly what we must strive to do, if we would suc- 
cessfully identify ourselves with these beginnings of 
all the things of which we, in this our span of life, 
arc witnessing the bloom, the fruition, the perfec- 
tion, and, alas! in many cases, the decay. We must 
not forget for a time what forms as much a part 
of our intellectual consciousness, as breath or motion 
does of our physical existence. This mode of work- 
ing backward, dropping item after item of our intel- 
lectual ballast as we go, alone enables us to divest 
ourselves of our obtrusive and narrow self and to 
put ourselves in the place of our remote progeni- 
tors, to think their eager but as yet untutored 
thoughts, to feel with their simple directness, their 
unsophisticated intcnscncss. 

4. Behold them, then, our forefathers, the Aryas, 
in their early inland home— which, let it be at once 
understood, is neither India nor the F.rSn of the 
Zoroastrians, but some region, not as yet ascertained, 
though eagerly and patiently sought for,— where the 
ancestors of both these and many more nations have 
dwelt as one undivided race for many ages before 
that ever spying, ever prying spirit of inquiry, which 
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is one of the chief characteristics of our race, first 
stirred in their settlements. At that moment we 
already find a people, rude and primitive, but by no 
means wholly savage or barbarous, nor even what is 
usually understood by M a very young people." For 
the earliest glimpse it is permitted us to cast into their 
dwelling-places and mode of life shows them pos- 
sessed of domestic arts and crafts which, rudimentary 
as they may appear to us, imply centuries of undis- 
turbed sojourning in the land of their primary 
choosing, under conditions favoring the training and 
development of the most essential features of moral 
and social culture, as well as of material prosperity. 
A people must have passed out of the purely no- 
madic stage,' to be found established in rural home- 
steads ; nor can it be said to be in its infancy when, 
after having achieved the momentous transition, 
it has gone beyond the solitary family life in de- 
tached dwellings — huts built on a patch of enclosed 
land,— and has learned to cluster these homesteads 
into villages and boroughs, for mutual protection 
and assistance,— where their daily life presents the 
normal and healthful combination of agricultural 
labor and cattle-breeding, in short the manifold occu- 
pations which, in our languages, go under the name 
of M farming/* — without excluding the exercise of 
hunting, now, however, a relaxation more than a 
necessity, a means of introducing wholesome variety 
into the monotony of the daily farm-fare, and also of 
repelling and destroying the ravenous night-prowlcrs. 
the wild creatures of the woods and the desert. 

* See Story eh. i.. "Tin Kw»f Su*** ^ CultiM.** 
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Once arrived at this really advanced stage of culture, 
the Ary as, like all primitive races, must have ad- 
vanced rapidly in the work of social organization, 
for we ever find intellectual improvement developing 
hand in hand with material prosperity. It is an at- 
tractive and instructive task to reconstruct their life 
from such imperfect and scattered scraps of informa- 
tion as we can dispose of. 

5. The first feature which it pleases us to note in 
these early- settlements of our own, still undivided, 
race, is the reverence for family tics and duties, 
firmly established and held sacred. The father ac- 
knowledges himself the protector, supporter, and 
nourishcr of his own immediate family; brothers and 
sisters live on terms of mutual assistance and cheer- 
ful companionship, sharing in the manifold duties 
of house and farm. The degrees of relationship by 
marriage arc determined to a nicety, and persons 
connected by this secondary bond arc close friends 
and allies. Thus the family grows into the tribe; 
the head of the one remains the head, the king, of 
the other.* The several tribes, at first more or less 
closely related, live, as a rule, on terms of peaceful 
ncighborlincss and hospitality. If quarrels do occur 
and lead to armed strife, they mostly arise out of 
some dispute about flocks and herds, and, at a 
later time, out of the competition between kin- 
dred tribes striving for supremacy or the appro- 
priation, of more land. At the more primitive 
era the principal occasion of warfare wa9 one calcu- 
lated to tighten the bond of race rather than loosen 



1 SHrj ./ CkiUt* % eh. L. e*f<cially pp. 123-195. 
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it, being self-defence, the constant necessity of guard- 
ing against the raids of innumerable, lawless hordes 
of nomads, mostly of non-Aryan stock, who, mounted 
on their fleet and indefatigable steppe-ponies, kept 
continually hovering and circling round the pasture 
lands and settlements, whose prosperity excited their 
greed. 

6. Physically, the Ary as, as we can picture them 
from certain indications, are of high stature, and 
powerful build, white-skinned, fair-haired, and prob- 
ably blue-eyed. Ages of seclusion in their first home 
have moulded these originally local characteristics 
into a permanent, indelible type, which no amount 
of uniting with other races will ever be able wholly 
to obliterate. To the development of this noble 
physique their mode of life — mostly outdoor labor 
in moderation — and their favorable surroundings, 
must have contributed not a little: a temperate cli- 
mate inclining to the cold, a land of alternate woods 
and plains, milk-food in abundance, as well as meat 
and wheat, pastoral and agricultural pursuits, — such 
conditions of existence, if continued through many 
centuries, undisturbed by intercourse with men of 
different blood and customs, must result in an excep- 
tionally fine race. Nor are these natural advantages 
unassisted by art and crafts. The Ary as are prompt 
and skilful in wielding weapons, which, it is true, arc 
mostly still of hewn and polished stone, shaped and 
sharpened at an incalculable cost of time and? labor, 
but by no means inefficient fur all their clumsiness. 
Besides they have lately learned the use of metals 
also : gold and silver certainly, and a third metal not 
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fully identified yet — perhaps iron. They can fashion 
and handle a rude sort of plough, which, uncouth as 
it k, has not only survived its original inventors, but 
is still in use in more or less remote parts of every 
country of Europe, owing to the conservatism and 
stubbornness of the peasantry all over the world, 
wherever they have not been brought into direct 
contact and brisk intercourse with the greater or lesser 
centres of trade and traffic. Their garments arc 
made of skin* sewed together or of spun and woven 
wool. They dwell in houses provided with doors, 
and surrounded by yards, (or gardens), which simply 
means M enclosed grounds.” They also have hurdles 
for their cattle and domestic animals— a necessary 
addition, for they possess very nearly every kind that 
we own : horses and asses, sheep and goats, pigs and 
gec9c, with the dog to guard them, the mouse to pilfer 
their stores, the wolf and the bear to endanger their 
folds ; they grind their grain, they cook ami bake, and 
have a horror of raw meat. They build boats and 
skiffs and navigation is known to them, though only 
on lakes and rivers, for they have never beheld a sea 
or ocean. Their minds arc open to all impressions; 
their thoughts ate busy with the phenomena of 
nature ; but in abstract speculation they have not yet 
reached a very advanced stage — for they cun count 
only up to a hundred. 

7. Such we can picture to ourselves the Ary as, 
dwelling together as one undivided nation, speaking 
one language, holding one worship, one mode of life, 
before they yield to the impulse of migration which 
has seized on all peoples at certain stages of their 
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existence, when they— whether from want of room, 
or family discords, or the restlessness of awakening 
curiosity and unconscious sense of power, or from 
all these combined— begin to scpaiatc, and detach- 
ment after detachment leaves the mother trunk, 
never to return and never again to meet, save in ages 
to come, mostly as enemies, with no remotest mem- 
ory of a long severed tic, of a common origin. 

S. As tradition itself docs not begin its doubtful 
records till ages after this original separation, and the 
dawn of history finds most of the nations which we 
ascribe to the Aryan stock established on the lands 
of which they had severally taken possession, it fol- 
lows that we have just been contemplating a picture 
for which we have not the slightest tangible 
materials. No monuments, no coins, inscriptions, 
hieroglyphic scrawls, reach back as far as the time we 
have endeavored to retrace. Indeed, the first really 
historical monuments of any kind at our command 
are the inscriptions, caused to be engraved in various 
parts of Hindustan, on pillars and rocks, by ASIIOKA, 
a king who reigned as late as 250 B.c. The same 
applies to architecture ; no buildings or ruins of 
buildings arc to be traced further back than 500 B.C- 
Was it then an imaginary sketch, the features of 
which were put together at random, supplied by 
fancy or any trite description of pastoral life? So 
far from it, we can boldly say : would that all infor- 
mation that comes down to us as history weroas true 
to nature, as well authenticated, as this short sketch of 
an age on which not even the marvellously trained 
skill of modem historical investigation could fasten 
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by so much as a single thread. Hut where history 
throws down the web. philology takes it up and 
places in our hands the threads which connect us 
with that immeasurable past — threads which we have 
held and helped to spin all the days of our lives, but 
the magic power of which we did not suspect until 
the new science, Ariadnd-likc, taught 119 where to 
fasten them, when we have but to follow; these 
threads arc — our languages. 

9. A hundred years ago, several eminent English 
scholars resided in India, as servants of the East 
India Company, and, unlike their coarse and igno- 
rant predecessors. thought it their duty to become 
familiar both with the spoken dialects and the liter- 
ary languages of the country they helped to govern. 
They were earnest and enthusiastic men, and the 
discovery of an intellectual world so new and ap. 
parently different from ours drew them irresisti- 
bly on, into deeper studies than their duties re- 
quired. Warren Hastings, then the head of the 
executive government, representing the Company in 
India, cordially patronized their efforts, from political 
reasons as well as from a personal taste for scholarly 
pursuits, and riot content with lending them his 
powerful moral countenance, gave them material 
assistance, and even urgently commended them to 
the Board of Directors at home. It was then that 
CHAkt.LS WILKINS translated portions of the great 
nationa|,epic, the MahAbhAraTa, and compiled the 
first Sanskrit grammar in English ; that Sir 
William JONES' translated the national code 

1 The oLI eneaty amt irulixcr of Aim|mcI 1 Duperrne — See 
Story *>/ Afftfitt. tic., |i|> u-t5. 
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known as 41 THE LAWS OF MAKU ” ; while COLE- 
BROOKE wrote masterly treatises on Hindu law, 
philosophy, literature, and mathematics. These in- 
defatigable learners could not but be struck with the 
exceeding resemblance, nay frequently the obvious 
identity, between a great number of Sanskrit words 
and the corresponding words in all or many of the 
living languages of Europe, as well as in the dead 
tongues of ancient Greece and Rome, the old 
Teutonic and Slavic idioms. The great future 
importance of this discovery at once flashed on the 
mental vision of these gifted and highly trained 
Students, and comparative studies were zealously 
entered upon. Great and noble was the work which 
these men did, with results, on the whole, marvel- 
lously correct ; but, as is always the ease with such 
zealous pioneering in a new field, some of the con- 
clusions they arrived at were necessarily immature 
and misleadingly positive and sweeping. Thus it 
was for many years universally believed that Sanskrit 
was the mother tongue, to which all languages could 
be traced. Til is theory was not by far as absurd as 
that which had been set up some time previously by 
certain religious zealots who, from an exaggerated 
regard, untutored by science, for all that is connected 
with the M inspired bonks ” of our creed, went so far 
as to assert that Hebrew was the mother of all the 
languages in the world. Still it might, from Its 
plausibility and the large percentage of truthjt con- 
tained. have done much harm, by leading people to 
imagine that they had touched the goal, when, in 
reality, they were at the initial stage of knowledge; 
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but the question was placed on its proper ground by 
the somewhat liter discovery of a still more ancient 
language, standing to Sanskrit in the relation of 
Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish, or Old German 
to English, Since then JACOB GRIMM discovered 
the law that rulc9 the changes of consonants in their 
passage from language to language, — the law that 
bears his name, although it is but one among the 
many titles to glory of that most indefatigable, most 
luminous of searchers. The unity of Aryan speech 
is now established beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

to. This comjnon language, or— more correctly 
— this common ancestor of the so-called Aryan 
family of tongues, would prove, could it be raised 
from the dead, to be that of the race, whose mode 
of life and state of culture we just now attempted 
to reconstruct. Reconstruct from what? From 
nothing but the words, which arc the only heirloom 
they have transmitted to us, their late and widely 
scattered successors. Only words. But as words 
stand for thoughts, and knowledge, and feelings, 
this heirloom implies all our histories, all our philo- 
sophical systems, our poetry— In fact, all that we 
arc and will be. It is the nutshell in the fairy 
talc, out of which the endless web is forthcoming, 
unrolling fold after fold of marvellous designs and 
matchless variety of color. 

H. If. then, in the oldest offspring of this imme- 
morial language, we find words which we meet alike 
in most Aryan language* of a later growth and in 
our present living ones, unchanged or having under- 
gone such slight alterations that any intelligent per- 
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son will immediately know them, — and if those 
words, all or nearly all, concern the most essential 
and therefore most ordinary* features of social and 
domestic life, the simplest pursuits and relations and 
chief necessaries of our material existence — have we 
not there evidence amounting to proof, that the rela- 
tions determined by those words existed, that the 
things called by those names were in use, the actions 
expressed by those verbs were habitually done, 
amongst and by those men, the ancestors of many of 
us, several, nay, many thousands of years ago ? And 
arc not the " points " thus obtained sufficient, lack- 
ing any visible or tangible materials to arrive at 
something much more substantial and reliable than 
mere conjecture on what the life, pursuits, and ideas 
of those men may and must have been ? Could we 
apply the test to the short sketch from which we 
started, it would bear out every single word of it, — 
literally u every word,’* for it is composed of noth- 
ing but words, which have been transmitted from 
the original language to all the languages of the 
Aryan stock, i. e. t later Sanskrit and the Hindu dia- 
lects, ancient Avestan and modern Persian, and the 
tongues of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic branches. 

12, Almost everybody will have noticed that 
words go in families. That is — several words, and 
sometimes a great many, arc connected with or 
derived from one another, all expressing different 
forms or shading* of one common fundamental 
idea. On examining such words more closely, it 
will turn out that this common idea resides in a ccr- 
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tain combination of sounds which will be found in 
all. This combination wc detach from the words to 
which it gives their general' meaning, and call it " a 
root." Let us take as an example the following words: 
“ stay, stand, stable , stiff, stile, stalwart, staff, stick, 
stack, slump, stem, stool, stead, stale, station, statue, 
statute, stoic," and many more, with all their numer- 
ous derivatives, like steady, unsteady, unstable, stand • 
ard, statuary, statutory, etc. Different as these 
words are. they all ring the changes on one central 
idea — that of permanence, stability, remaining fixed 
in one place. It will readily be seen that this 
central idea is conveyed by the combination ST, 
which is as the soul of all these words. In philo- 
logical parlance, ST is " the root from which they all 
sprang ” ; these and a vast number more, for ST being 
a Sanskrit root, it runs through all the Aryan lan- 
guages. ancient and modern, and is in each unusually 
prolific : if counted, the words to which it serves as 
family bond, would go into the hundreds. Let us 
now take the Sanskrit root AR, of which the general 
and original meaning is " plough." Wc find it in- 
tact in Latin and Italian a rare. In Slavic arati — “ to 
plough *’ ; in Greek arotrtn, Latin aratrunt, Tchckh 
(so-called Bohemian, a Slavic language) oradlo ‘‘a 
plough ” ; in English arable—" fit to be ploughed " : 
in Greek aroura, Latin an urn — “ a ploughed field," 
whence aroma, originally beyond a doubt signifying 
the peculiar fragrance of a ploughed field, of the 
loose, moist, upturned earth. It has even been sug- 
gested — but the attractive suggestion has unfortu- 
nately not proved capable of sufficient scientific 
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proof— that the name Arya itself is connected with 
this root, and that the people who took it for 
their own originally meant to call themselves " the 
people who plough/' in proud distinction from 
their sheep-raising, steppe-roaming, robber-ncigh- 
bors. the Tura.' At the time at which we begin 
to know them, 44 Arya " meant 44 noble/' 44 exalted/' 
44 venerable " ; the name had become something al- 
most sacred, it embodied the Aryan peoples’ national 
pride, — or a feeling deeper still, more intense, cm 
during, and inspiring: their pride of race, and that 
down to a very late period ; for was not Darcios, 
the great Persian king, careful to preface his family 
genealogy in his famous inscriptions by the state- 
ment : 44 I am an Arya, the son of an Arya " ? 

13. Neither space nor the scope of the present 
work allow of our taking up the above sketch and 
justifying every feature of it by a thorough study of 
each of the words that suggest it. That would be 
simply embarking on a treatise of comparative phi- 
lology. Still, as words have of late acquired such 
immense importance in the study of what may be 
called 44 prehistoric history " — an importance as great 
as the things found in the caves, mounds, and bar- 
rows that sheltered primitive humanity in life and 
death, or, in geology, the fossils and imprints which 
reveal the meaning of the various rocks and 
strata, — it will not be an unnecessary digression, 

1 ** Arya Tm" in liter li?ioricil time* " Tran ami Tarla;* 4 
the wne HbJmrtkm the sito oppow.!*™, the *»mi* Wtlwcry. 
{Erin. Erxnixn h only a lightly literal of An\in ; to U Erin. 
the rational name 0 1 Avlaml.) 
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if we pause awhile to Iracea few of the words which 
arc our only key, and by no means an insufficient 
one, to the material and intellectual life of the early 
Aryan world. This brief review will at the same 
time sei vc to indicate and illustrate the processes of 
philological research in their special bearings on 
historical reconstruction. 

14. We have already had a hint of the great im- 
portance which attached to the cow as a factor in 
the life of early Aryan communities. Indeed we 
may safely proclaim the cow the characteristic 
animal of the Aryan race. We find it the com|>anion 
of every Aryan people, one of the chief conditions of 
their existence; it stands to the Ary as in exactly 
the same relation that the sheep docs to the Tura- 
nians. The very (act of the cow’s predominance in 
a people's life is sufficient proof of that people’s 
having reached the settled stage of existence — the 
pastoral.farming, because the cow, unlike the sheep, 
is unfit for a nomadic life and incapable of bear- 
ing the hardship of continual change and march- 
ing. Those who use oxen as beasts of burden and 
draught know very well that they have to lie driven 
at an easy pace, by short stages, and moreover posi- 
tively require one full day of rest at least in seven or 
eight, if they are to be kept in anything like toler- 
able condition. They are also very fastidious as to 
their food, and the least neglect in the care of them, 
the least pressure of overwork, cause loss of flesh 
and spirits, agonizingly sore hoofs, then illness and 
death in a very short time. 

15. The Sanskrit name of the cow is uo, plural 




